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Chronic Constipation. —This is the subject of one of the prize essays printed 
monthly by the New York Medioal Journal. There is no ailment upon which a 
nurse is more frequently consulted by her patients and no condition is more 

Besides the prize essay, a number of other papers on the subject are pub¬ 
lished. The consensus of opinion shows that drugs are considered of little use 
except as a temporary expedient until the bowels can be educated to move with¬ 
out them. Enemas are condemned as injurious when long continued, relaxing 
the already too relaxed intestine. The chief means of cure are diet, exercise, and 
regularity of habit. 

The diet recommended is cereals, vegetables, fruit, prunes and apples cooked, 
brown bread or Graham bread, fresh meat only once a day, and tea in small 
quantities. Cheese, pastry, coffee, milk, and hot bread are forbidden. Particular 
stress is laid on a sufficient quantity of water being drunk. Two quarts a day 
is prescribed. This sounds like a good deal, but when it is remembered that an 
ordinary tumbler holds from six to eight ounces of water it will be seen that 
eight of these can be taken during the day. without much trouble. Water tends 
to overcome the dryness of the intestinal mucous membrane and renders the fecal 
matter of the proper consistency, so it can be passed with ease. 

Out-door exercise is recommended, such as can be obtained by walking, play¬ 
ing tennis, or bicycling. When it is impossible to take this, abdominal massage 
is a good substitute. Lying flat on the back, the bowels should be kneaded with 
the closed fist, following the course of the large intestine, up the right side of 
the abdomen, across the colon, and down the left side. There may be some intol¬ 
erance at first, requiring light touch until the patient becomes accustomed to 
the exercise. 

The closet should be visited at the same hour every morning and an effort 
made to relieve the bowel, whether successful or not. One physician recommends 
crossing one leg over the other to exert pressure on the abdominal muscles; 
another that a high footstool should be used, so that the thighs may be flexed 
towards the body. 

Drugs occupy the lowest place in the cure of the condition. Cascara in 
nightly doses of from five to twenty minims, gradually decreasing, is recom¬ 
mended; strychnia, one-thirtieth of a grain three times a day, when the bowel 
is enervated, and castor-oil, beginning with half an ounce and gradually de¬ 
creasing, seem the favorite prescriptions. 

As Others See Us. —The British Medioal Journal says: “The Nurses’ Con¬ 
gress at Buffalo, U. S. A., was distinctly a success; it was well organized and 
included some of the most distinguished women from the old and the new coun¬ 
try. The subjects set forth for discussion were hospital administration, the 
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training of nurses and their future spheres of work, remuneration and control, 
services under the state, and the duties of nurses and municipal officers. The 
discussions showed that the American women are much more apt in the public 
meeting than their English sisters, and also gave evidence that they are con¬ 
fronted with similar difficulties in organization. The American nurses are organ¬ 
ized in a federation of two groups, the ‘ Associated Alu mn a* and the ‘ Society of 
Superintendents of Training-Schools,’ and they work as one body in all matters 
of general interest to the profession. Three resolutions were passed aB represent¬ 
ing the results of the discussions,—(a) in favor of higher education for nurses, 
(•6) in favor of State registration and legislation, (o) condemnatory of the prac¬ 
tice of sending out as private nurses pupils still in training at the schools. The 
Congress met with much sympathy and support from the public generally, and 
judging from the reception given to the nurses at the general meeting, they are 
looked upon as valuable workers in the interest of the community.” 

Florence Nightingale and Open-Air Sanitoria.— The Philadelphia Medi¬ 
cal Journal says: “Open-air sanitoria, now becoming so generally popular in 
Europe, are said to owe their origin to Florence Nightingale. This notable 
woman first cured M. Benet, of Mentone, by advising him to pass the better part 
of his time out-of-doors, to reject medicines, and to apply himself to a liberal 
diet. The first establishment devoted to the open-air cure was founded at G8r- 
bersdorf in 1869 by Herman Brehmer, though it was left to his disciple and 
pupil, Dettweiler, to perfect the theory in the course adopted in 1876 at the 
sanatorium of Falkenstein. There are now in the valley of Davos about three 
thousand patients and sixteen physicians. The open-air treatment for tubercu¬ 
losis is extraordinarily successful in Germany. Out of one hundred and forty- 
two attested cases in Hanover one hundred and twenty-one are pronounced cured; 
in Saxony out of ninety-eight patients sixty are cured; while in Baden, where 
the treatment is given in the pine-woods of the Black Forest, two hundred and 
five cases have been cured out of two hundred and forty under observation.” 

Alcoholic Treatment of the Stomp of the Umbilical Cord. —The New 
York Medical Journal quotes from a foreign source Dr. Von Budberg*s recom¬ 
mendation of this method. It causes the watery elements to be rapidly absorbed, 
so that the stump dries quickly. Through the disinfecting properties of the alco¬ 
hol infection is prevented, and the method is painless. 


Tetanob. —The Journal of the American Medical Association endorses the 
use of cold applications in the treatment of tetanus. The germ cannot grow at 
even a moderately low temperature, 66° F., so that the application of ice should 
check its development. Dr. Joseph G. Rogers suggests prompt local injections of 
a twenty per cent, carbolic acid solution of glycerin with two per cent, of hydro¬ 
chloric acid added, with ice-water or ice-bags applied to the wounded part. He 
reports two cases of traumatic tetanus, with spasms involving all the trunk and 
limbs, which were successfully treated in this way. In one case relief was expe¬ 
rienced in a few hours, and the symptoms ceased entirely on the fifth day of the 
treatment, when the patient himself removed the ice-bags and a relapse followed. 
This was again treated as before, and in a few days recovery was complete. In 
neither case were drugs or other local applications used, nor were they, appar¬ 
ently, required. 
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Treatment or Sore Throat. —The Dietetio and Hygienic Gazette says one 
of the best remedies for sore throat is a compress over the throat at night. Fold 
a piece of cotton or light cloth about half the size of a handkerchief, so as to 
cover a space of three or four inches, wring out of cold water, and place around 
the neck. Cover with rubber cloth, oil-silk, or oiled muslin. Wrap a long, narrow 
strip of dry cloth over it to hold it in place, prevent evaporation, and exclude 
the air. It should be taken off in the morning and the neck washed in cold 
water and rubbed until the skin glows. 


Bed-Wetting in Children. —A writer in one of the foreign journals is 
opposed to the view that enuresis is due to muscular weakness or to local 
causes at all. He considers it of purely hysterical origin. • Most of the children 
suffering from it manifest a neuropathic family history, and not rarely other 
hysterical symptoms are present. The best treatment is change of surroundings, 
isolation of the patient, the use of electricity, and the observance of hygienic 
principles. Other successful measures are to be attributed to suggestion. 


Prolonged Pregnancy.— In the American Journal of Obstetrics a case is 
reported by F. J. Taussig of a woman who had three pregnancies while under 
observation; two were of normal length, the third without question lasted 
three hundred and twenty-three days. The child died in each case shortly after 
birth, so that there was no question of the cessation of the menses from 
nursing. He reviews sixty-one well-authenticated cases and concludes that there 
is abundant proof that this condition occurs in the human race, as it has long 
since been conceded to do in the lower animals. 


Whey in Typhoid Fever.—A writer in the Lancet, quoted in the Philadel¬ 
phia Medical Journal, Bays that whey possesses distinct advantages over milk in 
the treatment of typhoid-fever cases, that milk-curds are apt to give rise to pain, 
intestinal hemorrhages, perforation, and death through their mechanical effects, 
and that milk acts as an excellent culture medium for the typhoid bacillus. The 
formula for the preparation of whey is as follows: “To two quarts of milk stir 
in two tablespoonfuls of rennet. Put it into a pan; warm slowly until it 
curdles. This takes about twenty minutes. Break up the curd and strain 
through fine muslin.” If required, cream may be added to the whey, and in 
summer it can be sterilized. Tea, coffee, or other flavoring may be added to 
make it more palatable. Seventy-five cases had been treated with this food with 
good results. 


The Importance of Food in Disease.— Georgia Merriman contributes a 
paper to the Medical Record on this subject. He thinks the proper ingestion and 
digestion of food is the most important field in the practice of medicine. He 
says the physician should supply a written dietary prescribing the exact quan- 
tity of food a patient should take. He believes that the study of digestion and 
the food-value of articles of diet is most important, and that as correct dieta¬ 
ries for the brain-worker, the manual laborer, and the average citizen in good 
ealth have been carefully estimated by Government experts, physicians should 
be familiar with the general scope of these studies. 



